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Written for the Bouquet. 


STANZAS, 
ON PARTING WITH MY CANARY BIRDS. 


Go! go! my little warblers, go! 
Ye ha’ my wishes wi’ ye ever; 
Than ye, no friends I valued moe— 
No time our firm-knit hearts shall sever. 


Your twitt’ring strains—your lively notes 
Shall never, never be forgot; 

Each sound that on the soft air floats, 
Will make me think ye near my cot. 


Twill call ye back—my busy dream 
Will paint ye on my little stand— 
The times I gave the lucid stream, 
Or fed ye chick-weed from my hand.— 


The times when oft, for all my care, 
Ye woke your songs, and chased away 
The clouds of gloom and deep despair, 
That *gan to settle on my way.— 


The times ye made my spirit spring 

To livelier bounds of mirth and glee,— 
Brightened the hues of fancy’s wing, 

And made my heart all melody.—- 


The times ye made my sky all bright, 

My pati a garden strewn with flowers ;— 
Each day a season of delight, 

And gave fleet pinions to the hours.— 


These will come back—a tear or two 
Shall be the meed to memory ;— 
I'll pay it freely—’tis your due, 
Tis due for all your love to me. 


So go my warblers!—gain the glance 
Of stranger eyes; and if they dwell 
A moment on your form—perchance 
They ’ll think on one who loved you well. 


Unknown Barp. 





Written for the Bouquet. 


MATILDA VAN SPOSH. 
‘ Idleness is for the wise.’-—Burton. 
Tam a lazy man. I am free to confess it. 


What a 











world of trouble this propensity of my nature has sa- | 
vedme. But for this I might have been an orator, or | 
a sentimentalist, or—heaven forefend—even a poet. | 
And who knows but I might have been in love, and | 


married, and a—Oh horror ! Speaking of love, I have | 
avague recollection that I did approach the vortex 
once. Matilda Van Sposh was a rare angel, and 
‘tom what little I remember about it I am inclined to 
I wish I could describe her. 
Her face was the very picture of calmness, and her 
feet—(I am a great admirer of pretty feet--rot that 
Imake very free use of my own—but the foot has a 
sort of nothing-to-do expression, that I cannot for the 
life of me help liking.) Her feet, as I was saying 
had such a noiseless spread, as they met the ground, 
that you might have imagined the goddess of silence 
herself was treading the earth—and then her form, it | 
Was all round, and full,. not an angle in her whole | 
dody, nor a corner, but all looked smooth, and somnif- | 
Tous, and even the very fire of her blue eye had a 

“porific charm more powerful than the wand of the 

magician. I did not love her at first—but we had a| 


think I rather loved her. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 





;| sent. 


sort of sympathetic fellow-fecling, arising probably 
from the similarity of our tastes, and whenever I was 
|tormented with pain, I used to seek her company by 


| way of opiate. 





| 

| 

| I have often when harrassed with the 
| tooth ache sat gazing into her quiet face till I charm- 
|ed myself to sleep with its gentle beauty. We very 
jrarely talked when togetler—we knew the value of 
| time too well to waste it in conversation. When we 
| were in the mood however, we would converse in a 
low dreamy whisper, carefully avoiding all exciting 
subjects, such as poctry, for instance, or love, and 
when we became fatigued, we were silent again by con- 
Matters were going on in this smooth, agree- 


| 
| would make an excellent wife. 'The thing was settled 
in my own mind in a moment. 


{ 
| 
t 
’ 
| ‘ Matilda are you awake 


‘ Doubtful.’ 

‘I have been thinking’— 

‘ Have you indeed ! what a terrible bore.’ 

‘That it is high time’— ; 

‘That you were going home,’ said she. 

‘That you and I were married’ said I. 

Matilda Van Sposh sprang from her cushioned 
chair upon her feet, as if she had been stung by an 
asp. 

‘Mr. De Slothe.’ 

‘Well.’ 

‘Did you speak to me a moment since, or was I 
dreaming 

‘ Dreaming doubtless—but be seated and I will tell 
you.’ 

Miss Van Sposh buried herself in her cushions. ‘I 
Was saying it was time we were married.’ 

‘Were youin earnest V 

‘Certainly.’ 

‘What shall we do for company after we are mar- 
ried—where shall we spend the long days we pass so 
pleasantly together now ? asked Matilda. 

‘Oh we will come together as a unit.’ 

‘Will your tea-kettle boil for two ? 

‘ Never fear for wherewithal to keep body and soul 
together, Miss Van Sposh—I’ll take special care for 
that.’ 

‘ But I shall want some servants, you know.’ 

‘1’ll be your servant to command till death does us 
part.’ 

‘But do vou love me Mr. De Slothe ?’ said Matil- 
da. 

‘Should I have made the desperate effort I have if 
I did not, Miss Van Sposh? 





I dreamed that night of having my eyes torn out by4 


a termagant, and when I awoke in the morning I 
had almost resolved to lay my hand on the Bible, and 
forswear matrimony, I wonder if every one feels as 
I do in the morning. All the excitement of which my 
laziness-ship is susceptible has subsided then, and I 
am inclined like honest Sancho, to bless him who first 
invented ‘sleeping over.’ 

Well as I was saying, [ almost resolved to continue 
a bachelor, ‘for better for worse.’ But then I had 


plighted my faith to Miss Van Sposh and besides I 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 22, 


able way when the thought struck me that Matilda || 


‘Well go home then, and leave me to my slumbers, |: 
and I will give you my decision in the morning.’ 


(JOSEPH HURLBUT, PUBLISHER. 
NUMBER 8. 


1832. 


|| Was quite confident that LI loved her, and just at that 
moment, a vague idea of a suit for breach of promise, 
and ‘exemplary damages’ occured to me. 

Some time in the course of the day I was with Ma- 
tilda. 1 found her awake, (what an effect the thought 
of matrimony has upon females) and expecting me. 
I sat down by her side. 

‘Mr. De Slothe, will you have the kindness to 
reach me that number of the Lady's Book at my 
feet V . : 

(I rang for the servant.) 

¢ Matilda !’ 

‘Call me Miss Van Sposh, if you please.’ 

I was almost tempted to leave her. I had no idea 
she had such a vinegar disposition. But I never al- 
| low myself to be excited. 

‘Miss Van Sposh !’ 

‘Say on.’ 

‘When shall we be married ” 

‘On our wedding day.’ 
| ‘Indeed! Then I am the happiest of swains.’ 
‘Ah! I thought it was quite the contrary.’ 
| Why so? my betrothed ! 
|| Because you are so anxious to change your condi- 
|| tion.’ 
|| But have you never realized that change is agree- 
|| able ?” 
|| Often when my purse was empty.’ 
|| My betrothed a wit! thought I. 1 had rather mar- 
|| ry a fool than a punster. 
| leave her, when suddenly it occurred to me that she 
| was probably trying my temper. Once more ‘I was 
| eloquent in silence.’ I believe that I could write a 
| book on the philosophy of making love, that would 
|‘take.’ There isa delicate skill in it which can be 
| attained only by practice. It is of the utmost impor- 
} tance to appear indifferent as to the success of your 
| suit. I say this from experience. After my expecta- 
tions with Matilda were disappointed, (forgive me 
gentle reader, for disclosing the catastrophe) I made 
some desperate pushes in various quarters, which 
proved eminently successful, (saving the finale) from 
the mere observation of this most important rule. 

It is useless to detail Matilda’s conversation—for 

my own part I said nothing for various reasons which 
|| shall be nameless. We succeeded at length in ap. 
} pointing the wedding day, and the appointed day at 
| length arrived, and We were married I had 
|| almost said, but ‘there’s the rub.’ The sun rose 
|| bright and clear on the morning of the day which 
| was to make me happy, (Qu. miserable?) and I was 
|up and dressed by ten. I flatter myself I exhibited 
an unusual degree of agility on that memorabie occa- 
sion. I am filled with astonishment when [ think 
how I escaped a fever. You cannot imagine the bus- 
tle ] was in. I had determined for one day in my 
life to be active, and I succeeded to admiration. I 
was all vivacity, and my friends began to hope fora 
permanent cure of my laziness. Matilda too was 
somewhat animated, and on the whole matters were 
going on ‘swimmingly.’ 

I have a habit of visiting a certain reading room 
about four in the afternoon, and according to custom 

















I called in for a few moments that day. ‘Taking up 


Again I almost resolved to 
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x the N. Y. Mirror (the best paper in the world to || of the ‘ear-piercing fife and spirit-stirring drum.’ I —— xg eg on the part of 
dream over) I threw myself into a chair and began to |, The canoe approached the shore, and as Captain : e “s ’ rig ee toe “rm ~ ate Peace 
; ruminate. For the first time in my life, a world of |) Stuart descended to receive his forest visitor, his eye, | eo — _ - ~~ » 4 CO not we your faith, 
; thoughts crowded into my mind, That very day I) accustomed as it had been to the majestic lineaments | bu “ps e x V ce st Pp edge a8 0 safe 
¥ was to be married. I had scarcely realized it before, of the savage chief, could not withhold its tribute of | = 7 onor, you a i — to remain a while as 
i —to be married ! and why? should I be happier? or | involuntary admiration, as they were now unfolded to i sre 1erey ps or a : 6h ew which brave 
on wiser? No—or richer ? uncertain—or better in any | him, invested with all the pomp which marked his || 8° —— “ ten vid 0 = in one valor and worth lies 
i way! No. Then why risk it. Why because—be- | warlike tribe. He was indeed a noble igi - i _— 2 . se soa, mall ee 
% cause the rest isa mingled mass of coufusion. | of that interesting, but now degenerate race, once the || : : = rhe vgn te Pe — by . h proud, on 
an T was asleep ‘sole possessors and lordly dwellers of the wilderness, || hesitating digni 8 me ed ~ ollow ~ young oft. 
i . . * * % | now despoiled and wandering fugitives, from the land i cer, whose chee urned t rough its eessiorly brown, 
‘{ am glad on the whole that it happened so’ said | chartered to them, by the direct bounty of heaven. || as or ee aa bse nt discipline 
Matilda. ‘We can be the best friends in the world || The gallant tuft of feathers which surmounted his | ae Neeerio sete ae neigh an 
‘ now—but really I was a little astonished that you did } swarthy brow, the wampum girdle which belted his | a : nd a pit ig sh — ’ me ts 
jos not come. And then the company was so disappoin- r waist, his deerskin robe, ornamented with the _— | date is Shi we i > ie a ' 
ted—and to think how they searched after you and at |/ed ivory of the porcupine, corresponded well with ns — : aah ae geen ster - ‘ y " i . sea, 
last found you asleep stretched out on an indefinite || the expression of his glittering eye and the proportion by — : on — oe : oA ni 
number of chairs.’ \| of his martial limbs. From the lofty glance of that | er si ee ad ee a ag mee 
; 3 And Miss Van Sposh laughed for the first time in |, eye, he had received the appellation of the Eagle ; — _ eh ote tio pea a 
; her life outright. I suspect I smiled myself. \ but the commander of the fort now hailed him by the || I - : I Mtn Ss, seemed to solicit 
.% ‘ What did you think had become of me? || name of Sakamaw, which simply signifies a chief. | us attention anc = Ps s a ea 
it ¢f thought you had drowned yourself in a fitof|| * Brother,’ said Sakamaw, as he leaned with stately ||‘ pesipes — i warty - aw oe 4 pan. 
it alousy.” || grace on his unquivered bow, ‘brother, will the pale_ ther’s path? muttered he to ee 3 ‘why do they 
‘ ~~ < {| : SRE Pe ROR geee ibe of | come where the dart of the hunter may pire; 
4 ‘No fear of that, 1 assure you. Oh! I had strange || man dwell in peace and friendship with the tribe of | F nd leave the shelter of their own ercen shar 
i dreains sleeping there in that wilderness of newspa- | the Shawnees, or shall the eagle spread its wings ! =a green shady 
! pers. On the whole I enjoyed myself better there |\to the shore, that lies nearer the setting sun? The i a ae ane a 
me! than | should have done in a wedding party. In fact || Mengwe have sworn to obey the white father, who HW: 4 en a ae See sine So : oe in his o 
' i I think ] am better calculated to shine, in ofio cum | lives far beyond the great Salt Lake. The wolf and | mmc, then er _ - wae thet lay geen 
: dignitate, than ina fashionable circle.’ || the turtle have given their allegiance to him, and the the bank on which he es when Wile doe over 
“Miss Van Sposh and mysclf continued, as she said, serpent and the buffalo rise up against the pale tribe the — to = ote — — ines we 
ow ‘ihe best friends in the world,’ until one day I heard | that are dwelling in our wilderness. Sakamaw, the W hether the dark s wee 0 oe v0 It 
ie she was about to be married—and though we are not | friend of the white man, comes to warn him of the. genynetee gion portal z. : : — a ¥en fe 
4 quite so familiar now as formerly, yet 1 manage to sce || snare, to know if the Eagle shall curl his talons be- ‘| the a . — are rc — 
* her occasionally, For myself] am as lazy and sleepy | neath his folded plumes, or arm them with the war | not; but there was — ung my : aap kgaen ? 
% as ever. Ewen this disjointed sketch I have written | polt that shall find the heart of his enemy.’ the manner in which he departed from the coldness 
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only wonder is that I have re- 
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to bed. Aur. 
Williams College, 13882 
Fyrom the Cincianati Mii 
THE INDIAN MARTYRS. 
BY MIS. CAROLINE LEE HinTé 
ip was verging towards the evening of an autumnal | 


\ 
day, inthe year 1777. ‘The forests began to assume | 


the varied and magnificent tints, peculiar to this sea- 
son, in an American clime ; those rich, brilliant dyes, 
which, like the hectic glow on the cheek of consump- 
tion, while it deepens the charm and the interest of 
beauty, is yet the herald of decay. The prevailing 
hue was still cfa deep, unfaded green, but the woods | 
were gilded by a band of mingled scarlet, green and 





yellow, whose gorgeous, rainbow-like colors, might 
well be compared tothe wampum belt of the Indian, 
tracing its bright outline on the darker ground-work 
of the aboriginal dress. These ininitable tints were 
reflected in that mirror, which the children of the 





ies wesi denominated the silver wave, known to us by the 
re ; more fumiliar, but not less euphoneous name of the 
. i Ohio ; but iis bosom was not then covered with those 





| power over the conscious stream. The 
uoe of the savage, or the ruder craft of the 
Hoatmen, alone disturbed the silence of the solitary 
water. On the opposite bank, a rude fortification, 





which the American flag displayed its wavia 


ik : | ee 

iy lenoted the existence of a military band, in a region 

‘8 yet uncultivated, and but partially explored. To- 

verds this fort, a canoe was rapidly gliding, whose 

motions were watched by the young commander, as 

ne traversed the summit of the parapet, with a step 
4 
‘ i 
4 
w * 





wt long intervals entirely regardicss of commexion or |; 


o 


| he was in arms against a forcien foe, who had stooped 
So cs i 


ing palaces, which now winged by vapor, glide in, 
yO |, my veins—they are calm. 
| falls, uncovered to the eye of the Master of life. 


|| Were Sakamaw about to do a treacherous deed, he 
ie constructed oi fallen trees, rocks and earth, over| would fold his blanket over his breast, that he might 


g stripes, || hide from the Great Spirit’s view, the dark workings || 


| 
i 
| 


and reserve peculiar to his race, and embracing his 
wife and son, placed them in the light bark he had 
just quitted, and introduced them into the presence of 
Stuart, who had witnessed with su ] ity, 
the unwonted scene. The sen: which ther 


Tt was not without the deepest emotion that Capt. 
Stuart heard this intelligence, that the British army 
had received such powerful and dreaded allies, as 
these fierce and vindictive tribes. He felt that he oc- 
cupicd a perilous station, end notwithstanding the 












? - q jm sa! “37 + } 
> : } noved and interested him, have been since embodie 
| high trust he had always placed in Sakamaw, who eVveG and intere ae ; ‘ 
. Tad slackhese eral he. in Ines, whose truth the poet mest eloquently felt 
was emphatically called the fricnd of the white man, |,“ ? 4 J 
— ; } . ° ¢Think not the heart in desert bred 
as he looked upon the dark brow and giant frame of oa ‘ ear ee fy 





To passion’s solier touch is dead— 
Or that the shadowy skin coniains 
| 4 $ wh sane rf , va 
shed upon No bright or animated veins— 
a ; ere Where, though no blash its course betrays, 
Capt. Stuart was brave, but The blood in all its wildness plays.’ 








aa 

he Indian warrior, all that he had heard of the 
treachery and revenge of the sable race, flas 

his excited imagination. 


‘Sakamaw,’ said he, ‘you have decided well 
Bring them to my cabin, and sce how warm and trus 
a welcome a soldicr’s wife can offer. The wells are 
rough, but they who share the warrior’s and the hyn. 
ter’s lot, must not look for downy beds or dainty fare.’ 


to the baseness of strengthening its power, by an alli- | 
ance with the children of the wilderness, arming in 
its cause their wild, undisciplined passions, and edding 
all the horrors of border warfare to the desolation that 
hangs over the embattled field. He may be forgiven 
by the bravest, if for one moment, his generous blood ‘and son of the Indian chief, we 
was chilled at the tidings, and suspicion darkened the youthful bride of Stuart, who with 


glance which he turned on the imperiurbabie features lating ardor, had bound herself to a soldier’s destiny 
of the eagle chief. 


“ae Suet 1d interesting 
It was a novel and iniercstin: 





scene, when the wife 





PAL and tn tho 
re presente to the 


menerous, UNCaCus 
pa 


and followed him to a camp, where she was expose 
‘ Young man,’ said the savage, pointing towards the 


to all the privations and dangers of a remote and is0 
river, whose current was there quickened end swollen 


; . tants vot hashfu 
lated station. As she proffered her frank, yet basal 

‘ : 7 »laacad and 
welcome, she could not withdraw her pleased an 


by the tributary waters of the Kenhawa, ‘as the silver ane 
° } saantifiul features 
wondering gaze from the dark, but beautiful feature 





wave rolls troubled there by the stream that murmurs 
in its bosom, so does my blood chafe and foam, when 


of the savage: clothed in the peculiar costume of het 
its course is ruffled by passion and revenge. Feel of 





. » fionr ) he erace 1} 
people, the symmetry of her figure, and the g! 
Look on my bosom—it is 


‘noular charm to the wild and 
her movements, gave a singular charm to the wilds 
Count the beating of my heart, as it rises and 


gaudy attire. 

shrunk intuitively, for a moment, from the naked arms 
and uncovered reck of the Indian ; but there was such 
an expression of redeeming modesty in her — 
nance, and her strait, glossy hair, falling in snining 
‘folds over her bosom, formed so rich a veil, the tran- 
\ ‘Forgive me, noble chief!’ exclaimed Stuart, ex- || sient disgust was lost in undisguiscd admiration at the 
|| tending his hand with military frankness and warmth, | beauties of a form which a sculptor might eer 
||‘ Ido not distrust you; you have come to us unweap-| lected as a model for his art. The —. 
‘oned, and we are armed ; you are alone, and we have '' daughter of the forest, to whose untutored sight, 


. rasta, Stuart 
bare. The refined cye of Augusta stun 


|| of his soul.’ 


ae a 7 ® ° ° | = ‘ : in in 
nich had long been regulated by the measured music {the strength of a garrison ; and more than all, you’ soldier’s bride appeared fair and cclestial as the 
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= — 
abitants of @ brighter sphere, returned her scrutiniz- 
pa g gaze W ith one of delighted awe. Her fair locks, 
which art had formed into waving curls on her brow, 
er SHOWY complexion and eyes of heavenly blue, 
beamed upon her with such transendent loveliness, 
ere constrained to utter themselves in | 
vords as she had learned from her husband the lan- 
ge of the whites. | 
‘Thou art fairer than the sun, when he shines upon | 
‘ha silver wave,’ exclaimed Lehella, such the name | 
“rene beautiful savage, ‘1 have seen the moon in her | 
.wishtness, the flowers in their bloom, but neither the 
sai n when she walks over the hills of night, nor the | 
en they open their leaves to the south 
lovely as thou, daughter of the 


foo] nvs 
ner feelings V 
Ie 








towers wh 
wind, are SO sad an 
and of sow. 
The fair cheek of Augusta mantled with carnation, 
s the low sweet voice of Lehella breathed forth this 
: ontancous tribute to her surpassing loveliness. Ace | 
castomed to restrain the expression of her own feel- 
ngs, she — not avow the admiration, which had 
yowever passed from her heart into her eyes, but she 
knew that ean to a child was most acceptabie toa 
nother ‘s ear, and passing her white hand over the 
atty locks of the Indian boy, she directed the aiten- 
‘jon of her husband to the deep hazie of his sparkling 
ye, and the s symmetrical outlines of a figure, which 
yore a marked similitude to the chiseled representa- 
tions of the infant Apoilo. The young Adario, how- 
erer,seemed not to appreciate the favors of his lovely 
hostess, and shrinking from her caressing hand, ac- | 
sompanied his father, who was conducted by Captain 
Stuart, to the place where he was to make his tempo- | 
"y abode. ‘The romance, which gave a kind of ex- 
iting charm to the character of Augusta, had now | 
fund a legitimate object for its enthusiasm and 
% romance, I do not mean that sickly, 
aorbid sensibility, which turns from thie realities of | 
ile with indifference or disgust, yearning after strange 
ad hair-breadth events—which leoks on cold and 
moved, while rea? misery pines, and weeps, and i 
nelts into liquid pearl at the image of fictitious wo | 
~[ mean that elevation of fecling, which lifts one 
above the weeds of the valley and the dust and soil of |, 
carth,—that sunny brightness of soul, which gilds the 
cus and the cloud, while it deepens the giory and | 
om of existence,—that all-pervading, life-giving, 
Xo self-annihilating principle, which imparts its own 
ught and energy to every thing around and about it, | 
ad animating all nature with its warmth and vitality, | 
receives the indiscriminate bounties of heaven, the | 
uabeam, the gale, the dew and the flower, as minis- | i| 
era of individual joy and delight. Augusta had al- | 
ready begun to weave a fair vision for the future, in |! 
which the gentle Lehella was her pupil as well as | 
‘et companion, learning from her the elegancies and | | 
relinements of ullinal life, and imparting to her, | | 
something of her own wild and graceful originality. i 
She witnessed with delight the artless expression of | 
wonder the simple decorations of her rude apartment | 
vlicited from her untaught lips, for though in the bo- | 
‘tm of the wilderness and dwelling in a cabin con- 
structed of the roughest materials, the hand of feme- ! 
‘ne taste had left its embellishing traces wherever it | 
tad touched. Wild, autumnal flowers, mingled their | 
‘loom and fragrance over the rustic nioiee frame ; | 
‘xetehes of forest scenery adorned the unplastered | 
_ and a guitar lyi ing on the table, shewed that | 
the fair mistress of this ‘humble mansion had been ac- | 
“ustomed to a more luxurious home and more polished | 


Sf varmth. 


|, by the shed blood of innocence and youth—by the 
| white locks of age, I swear—to avenge his death, on 





‘cenes. I cannot but linger for a moment here, for | 


ee woman, isolated from all the allurements of || 
the w 
orld, far from the incense of adulation, and the ' 


! ternal emotions, his features remained cold and calm | 
to 
me it is enchanted ground—a beautiful and accom. || as the chiselled bronze they resembled. 


seductions of pleasure, shedding the light of her love- 


'liness on the bosom of wedded love, and offering the 
fresh and stainless blossoms of her afiections on that 


shrine, which next to the altar of her God, is holiest 
in her eyes. But I must turn to a darker spot, one 
which has left an ineffable stain in the annals of our 


domestic history, but which is associated with so 


many interesting events, I would fain rescue it from 
oblivion. 

The next morning the garrison was a scene of con- 
fusion and horror. A party of soldiers had been ab- 
sent during the evening on a hunting expedition, be- 
ing a favorite recreation in the bright moonlighted 
nights. When the morning drum rolled its warning 
thunder, and the hunters came not as wont to perform 
their military duties, a general feeling of surprise and 
alarm pervaded the fort. Gilmore, the next officer 


in rank to Stuart, had a very young brother in this 
expedition, and filled with fraternal anxiety, he col- 


lected another party, and endeavored to follow the 
steps of the fugitives. After hours of fruitless search 


| they discovered a fatal signal, which guided their 


path—-blood staining the herbage on which they trod; 
and plunging deeper into the forest, they found the 
victims, all bearing recent 
traces of the centy sealping knife. The 

gazed on the mangled and distigured remains of their 
late gallant comrades with consternation and dismay, 
when Gilmore recovering from the stunning inihenae, 


bodies of the murdered 


soldiers 


| rushed forward, and raising the body of his youthful 


brother in his arms, defaced and bleeding as it was, 
he swore a terrible oath, that for every drop of blood 
that had been spilled, heaven s should ¢ give him ven- 
geance. The other soldiers, who haa neither brother 
nor kindred among the ghastly slain, shrunk with in- | 


| stinctive loathing from their gory clay, but breathing | 


imprecations against the savage murderers, they fol- 

lowed the steps of Gilmore, who weighed as he was | 
by his lifeless burden, with rapid and unfaltcring 
course approached the fort. 


‘ Behold!’ cried he, to Stuart, who recoiled in sud. || 
| soldier, and command our sympat 


den horror at the spectacle thus offered to his view, 


‘| *behold!’ and his voice was fearful in its deep and | 


smothered tones,’ ‘ Had he been a man—but a boy, 
committed to my charge with the prayers and tears of 
a doating father—the Benjamin of his old age—Oh! 


the whole of that vindictive race, who thus dare to de- | 
face the image of their Maker—my poor, poor broth- 

er ’—And the rough soldier, overcome by the agony 
| of his grief, deposited the mangled body on the ground, 

and throwing himself prostrate by its side, ‘lifted up 
his voice and wept aloud.’ The manly heart of Stu- 
art was deeply affected by this awful catastrophe, and 
the violent emotion it had excited in one of the most 
intrepid of their band. That the treacherous deed || 


had been committed by one of those tribes, of whose | 


hostility Sackamaw had warned him, he could not 
doubt ; and he looked forward with dark forebodings, 
to the stormy warfare that must ensue such a bold and 
daring outrage. He turned towards Augusta, who 
‘pale with terror, stood with her Indian friend, some- 
what aloof from the dark-browed group that surround- 
ed the mourner and the mourned, and the thought 


that even the arm of love, ‘stronger than death,’ might || 





not be able to shield her from the ravages of such an | 
enemy, froze for a moment, the very life-blood in his 


veins. Sakamaw was no unmoved spectator of the | 


scene we have described ; but whatever were his in- | 


He saw ma- | 


'ny a fierce and lowering glance directed towards him, 
but like lightning on the same impassive surface, nei- 


night hour. 


—E 


ther kindling nor impressing, they played around the 
stately form of the eagle chief. 

* White warrior,’ said he, advancing nearer to Stu- 
art, in the midst of the excited soldiers, 
has coiled himself in the brake, to sting at the mid. 
The wolf has lurked in ambush, 
fangs are dripping with the blood of the young 
the Eagle soars in the noontide beam, and hurls th 
thunderbolt in the face of his foe. 
cuiltless of the innocent blood.’ 

While Sakamaw was speaking, there was a sulle: 
muriner of discontent among the s 
grow! that harbingers the tempest’s wrath. Gilmore, 
too, rose from his recumbent position, and stood with 
clenched hands, shut teeth, ashy lips, and eyes that 


’ 


‘the Serpent 


and his 


But 


His children are 


ldiers—th 1OW 


burned red and malignant throug! tears that the heat 
of revenge was now drying ere they fel). There 1s 
nothing so exasperating to one inilamed by hot and 
contending passions, as the sight of stoic indiflers 

or perfect seli-control. As the waters chate a: im 


against the moveless cliff, that stands in * wallenched 

majesty,’ in the midst of its raving element: tac tide 

of human passion rages most violently, when most 

calmly opposed. 
‘ Dog ¢ f 


hypoerite! fiend of 


Indian!’ muttered Gil 
subtlety and 


you come hither with 


imore, * painted 
guile! fiow dare 
your vain-boasting 
ney on your lips, and gal! and bitterness in y 


Woras, i 


ur neart § 


By the all-beholding heavens! you shall answer for 
every drop of blood spilled last night, by your own 
, hand, or by the hands of your hellish tribe.’ 

‘Gilmore, Gilmore!’ exclaimed Stuart in a tone of 
deep command, ‘ you are worse than mad. Re 


the laws of military honor, nor dare to insult cone, who 
has voluntarily omnietnl himself, as 
This chief 
the guard and protection of every nob 
ble heart. Look upon him, he is unarmed, yet with 
generous trust and confidence 
white man’s camp, to warn him of the very ou 


over Which we now mourn. 


his tribe. ig under my protection, under 


€ and -nonofa- 


he has entered the 





Gilmore, be : 


hy—no 
tion.’ 

The voice of the young commander, 1 
wont to suppress every expression of mutiny 
content, by its slightest tones, made a 
vain as it was just. ‘Down with the red dog 
with him, Gilmore !’ burst forth and echoed on every 
side. Again did Stuart raise his commanding voice, 
| till at rose high and clear as the sound of the bugle’s 
| blast. He was answered by the same rebellious and 
daring shouts. Lehella, who had looked on in wild, 
indefinable alarm, now comprehended the fui) extent 
of the danger which hung over the devoted Sax 
‘and rushing through the lawless band, she wreethed 
| her slender arms around his majestic frame in the un- 
availing hope of shielding him from their rage 

‘Fly, Sakamaw, fly !’ she exclaimed, 
| not swifter than the foot of the hunter. 
‘rio, from the home of the pale man. 
| in his gleaming eye.’ 

‘ Sakamaw will never fly from the face of his foe. 
|The Great Spirit is looking down upon my heart, and 
| he sees that it is white of the blood of the brave 

| As the noble savage uttered these words, he looked 
up into the deep blue heavens, and drew back the 


which had been 
or dis- 
now appeal as 


cown 


maw, 


aa) 
th 
the deer is 
F] sy with Ada- 


“here is death 


| deer-skin robe from his breast, as if inviting the scru- 


|| tiny of the All-seeing to the recesses of his naked 


heart. It would seem that 


| ¢If Heaven had not some hand 


In this dark deed,’ 
l} 


| _ magnanimous sentiments would have arrested the 
_ course of their revenge, but they were blind, and ceat 
‘and  infariated. Gilmore felt in his bosom for the pis- 
















*. 





“the mists of death. 


oo 
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tol, which he carried for his own safe-guard. Augus- 
ta saw the motion, which was unperceived by Stuart, 
who was endeavoring to stem the torrent swelling 
around him; with en irresistible impulse she pressed 
forward, and seized his arm at the very moment it 








| 





—I was a disappointed lover; I had seen the mistress 
of my affections, snatched from my arms by a with- 
ered old bachelor,—and all because I had loved my 
country and its service better than myself. 

In the fourth place, (for I had vowed to conceal 


was extended towards his victim. The motion, and | nothing ; but in that state of devotedness to the good 
the report of the pistol were simultaneous. The an- || of my fellow citizens, which has distinguished all my 


gel of mercy was too late—the death-shot pierced the | 
bosom of Sakamaw, and the fond and fait)iful breast | 


} 
| 
| 
| 


conduct, to make a full confession,) I had unfortu- 
nately contracted a habit of drinking, which made 


that had vainly interposed itself between him and the ] daily inroads on my constitution and my character. 
impending blow. They fell—the forest oxk and the | In these days of temperance societies, this will no 
caressing vine—blast d by the same avenging stroke, | doubt be regarded as a heavy item in the account. 
and the pause that succeeds the thunder’s crash, is not || At this time, it was less thought of, since it was the 
more awful than that which followed the deadly deed. || universal custom, in all the regiments of the militia, 

‘Great God!’ exclaimed Stuart, ¢‘ what liave you) with which I had any acquaintance, for the officers, 


done ? all the rivers of the West cannot waslf out this |! on every muster day, to get gloriously drunk in their 


foul stain.’ With feelings of bitter agony he knelt || country’s service. 


“by the side of the dying chieftain and his martyred wife. || 


So stood one side of my account current with the 


‘Sakamaw,’ he cried, ‘friend, brother of the white || world and the militia. On summing it up, I thought 


~ man, speak, if you have breath to utter, and say you | then, and I think now, that the amount was sufficient- 


‘believe me guiltless of this crime—-would that I had | ly serious. But, to counterbalance it, there stood ar- 


~ died ere I beheld this hour.’ 


The expiring Indian opened for the last, that eye 


| 
| 


rayed, on the other side, the following items ;— 


| First, Military Glory ! 
which had been to his tribe, a lamp in peace, and a}| 


It deserves a line by itself—Mirrary Giory! 


‘torch in war, but the eagle glance was quenched in|, The unwarlike, unambitious reader may cry, Fudge! 


Twice he endeavored to speak, 
but the word ‘ Adario,’ was all that was articulate. 
‘Yes, Sakamaw,’ he cried, ‘I wiil be a father to 


thy boy, through life, and in death I will cherish him.’ 


Who can fathom the depth, the strength of a moth- | 


Lehella, who had lain ap; ly lifeless 


-er’s love? 
on the bosom of Sakamaw, while Aucu 


parent 
usta, with blood- 
less cheeks and lips, hung weeping o’er her, scemed 


‘to arouse from the lethargy of death, at the name of |! 


herson. She raised her cold check from iis bloody 
pillow, and joining together her hands, already damp 
with the dews of dissolution, exclaimed in a yoice un- 


‘utterably solemn, wluile she lifted her dim and waver- | 


ing glance to heaven—* Of: ! thow Every Where, pro- 
tect my son.’ * 

With this sublime adjuration to the Omnipotent 
Spirit of the universe, her soul made its transit, and 


Stuart and Augusta were left kneeling on either side | 


of the dead bodies of the martyred Indians. 

[t is painful to record a deed which must forever 
tain the annals of American history ; but now while 
we glow with indignation at the tale of Indian barbar- 


ities on the frontiers of the West, let us remember | 


but, for all that, there is something in it. Something, 
I connot tell what ; but something that will induce a 
man to relinquish all other of life’s pursuits and pleas- 


ures ; something that absorbs the soul, and makes | 


one insensible of pain, of mortification, of poverty, of 
disgrace ; something, the recollection of which 


_consoles me even in an almshouse, and makes my | 


heart swell with the remembrance of former delights! 


a regiment, and being much admired, as Spencer ex- 
_ presses it; 

Of fools, women, and boys,— 

the gaping crowd, who follow in every great man’s 
train. 


country. 


| to me sufficient to raise a heavy balance in favor of 


the story of their past wrongs—let us think of the. 


fate of the magnanimous Sakamaw, whose memory, 
” ’ ¢In long after years, 
Should kindle our blushes and waken our tears.’ 





REMINISCENCES OF A RETIRED MILITIA 
OFFICER. 


BY COL. BELLEROPHON BURDOCK. 


ee 
NUMBER IV. 
KT 


to the rank of colonel of the 
event, withthe mention of which my last number clo- 


: ses. This station had longbeen the chief object of 
my ambition, and now when I had attained it, I began | 


to look back, and count the cost. 


. In the first place, my paternal inheritance was quite 
«xpended,—the last three hundred dollars of it beine 
t=} 


‘devoted to the purchase of my new uniform. 


| 
| 
! 
' 
\ 


1) 
it 


| 


| Ar the age of twentyseven, I found myself elevated | 
Applesbury regiment, an || 


| 


|| 


the militia. I have often reconsidered the matter, 


especially since my retirement to this, my present | 


asylum; and, though I must confess, that I have 
sometimes had my misgivings, (as who has not ?) yet 


{on the most settled and serious estimate of the mat- || 


|ter, Lam satisfied, I was right,—satisfied that, when 
| I commenced my career as colonel, I was vastly in 
debt to the militia; and my indebtedness to it has 
since gone on eyery day increasing. 

It is not my intention to write the military history 
| of the commonwealth; I therefore shall not enter in- 
| to my achievments as a colonel. I have desired rath- 
er, for the benefit of the young aspirant after military 
renown, to show the steps by which I obtained a pre- 
ferment so honorable to myself, and so useful to my 
| so honorable on the one hand, and so useful on the 
| other, I shall leave to be recorded by other pens. 


i| Let me observe, however, that the meridian glory 


of my military career corresponded exactly with the 


| era of the late war, and that, besides my ever-to-be- 
ange ; || x e y ¢ views spri 

_ Inthe second place, I was quite disqualificd for the | remembered deeds of valor at fall reviews, and sprin 

s Wi : ° : ; =) s c y ade 

y Wacetul, civic profession in which I had been educa. || ene Senne nanan Seni i Cat 


t: 2d; and, instead of writs, pleas, demurrers, and oth. |! ee NE a TE eee, i SHO Te 


‘ . . ° ek 1! Macenc ~ - < Oa an 2 
er’ quict technicalities of the law, Si tele tun entinn. || Massachusetts militia so entirely routed the Vritish 


ll Fleet. whi : ane ] 
ly upon guns, drums, trumpets, and uallineny sxceter,| leet, which was cruising off the harbor, 


5 ANE i eventful period ae ip, eee a geile thies 
Ju the third place,—and what I felt more than all, |) eventful period, my well-known vigor and activity 


asia tin 
# J ‘bis impressive prayer was in teality 


hren s 
breathed by a dying 
Indian ‘wother, y ys 





| caused my services to be in the greatest demand, and 
I was continually passing from one corner of thie 
state to the other, on military duty. By way of spe- 





cimen of my wonderful courage and eh higan 
take the liberty of briefly describing a single incident 
in my career, which, at the time, made a great noise 
and was thought to be, on the whole, the most "i 
able to the militia, of any thing that happened in the 
course of the war. 

I was stationed with three or four companies unde; 
my command, to protect a considerable town on the 
sea-coast, against the insults of the enemy’s fleet 
On a point of land, projecting into the sea, was a 
considerable fort, built with much art, and every wa 
admirably fitted for service, except that it had no 
guns init. However, in the centre of the fort Was @ 
watch house, where a corporal’s guard was stationed, 
my head-quarters being in the town, about half a mije 
distant. 

One very dark, rainy night, when every thing was 
| still in the town, and the corporal and his guard,— 
|like prudent men, as they were,—slept quietly up. 
| der cover of the guard-house, one of the enemy’s cryj. 
| sers, which lay some three miles distant in the offing, 
| sent a boat’s crew ashore, to attack the fort, They 
reached the beach at the foot of the promontory on 
which our fortifications had been thrown up, and, up. 
_der protection of the darkness, they scaled the walls 
of the fort, made the corporal and his guard prison. 








Secondly, The pleasure of wearing a blue uniform | 
flushed with red, riding on horse-back at the head of || 


Thirdly, The noble consciousness of serving my | 


These three considerations, at that time, seemed 


o | 
o 


At this 


| ers, and set fire to the watch house. As the fort had 

no guns, they were not able to fire upon the town; 

such is the wisdom in placing no armament in those 
fortifications which are intrusted to the militia! Ip. 
| deed, so great is the fertility of their resources, and 
|| the greatness of their courage, that, on most occa. 
_sions, they do better without arms than with them; 
and I have often thought that the muskets they cary 
might be laid aside as quite useless. But this is adi. 
|| gression. 

Like a wise and vigilant commander, I happened 
that night, just as the watch-house blazed up, to be 
looking out of my chamber window, being kept 
awake, by a very severe tooth-ache ; and, I no soon. 
er saw the light, than, guessing what might be the 
| matter, I sprang out of bed, and bawling at the top 
of my voice, soon raised the whole household. They 
/commenced bawling, also, and soon raised the whole 
town. Lights began to dance from window to win- 

dow, the church bell began to ring, the children to 
| ery, the dogs to bark, the pigs to squeal, and the 
huge uproar soon reached the ears of the enemy in 


‘the fort, and suggested to them the wisdom of re. 
treat. 

Accordingly they hastened to embark, and before I 
‘could get a sergeant and ten men equipt for action, 
‘the enemy were two hundred yards from the shore, 
i rowing with might and main, for the ship. Not con 
| tent, however, with escaping, and expecting, I sup- 
|| pose, that a single cannon shot would drive all the 
|| militia out of the town, and cause even the valiant 
‘| heart of Colonel Burdock himself to quake within him, 


|| they pointed a gun which was fixed in the center of 


|| country ; the deeds which rendered that preferment 1 their boat, either at the church bell, or at the colonel’s 


| quarters ; as the world has generally supposed, at the 
|| former, but I have always believed, at the latter. 

'| But whatever they aimed at, the rebound of the 
'| gun was so forcible, as to beat a plank from the bol. 
|\ tom of the boat, which filled with water, and sank it- 
i mediately. 

} Rari apparent nantes in gurgite vesto. 





r Some sunk, some swam, some caught - om ” 
| seats, and floated as they could. The town's people 
I launched their boats immediately, and picking up oe 
i swimming rascals, delivered them over to the military 
r authority ; and these prisoncrs, captured by the valor 
1 of the militia, were next day marched off to Boston, 


|| with great ceremony. The corporal and his guard 
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a 
were picked rs 
braces of tl 


p among the rest, and restored to the 
heir companions in arms ; and the skill 

jcourage, with which I had repelled the danger 
‘ hreatened us, were the theme of universal con- 
*” At low water, the enemy’s gun was fish- 
aj up from the bottom, and is preserved to this day, 
ig etemal rememberance of the thing. I have lately 
snderstood that it is the intention of the Governor to 
yore a suitable inscription engraved upon it. 

While the war lasted, being in the pay of the gov- 
mment, I did very well ; but at the return of peace, 
ee to feel the consequences of the derangement 
: ny private affairs. Iwas harrassed by duns and 
wnstables, sued, imprisoned, and sworn out of gaol. 
My heart swells with emotion at the thought of my 
shasement ; the truth, however, must be told ; but it 
gall be as briefly as possible. Dunned, sued, impris- 





yergatlon ° 


From the New-York Mirror. 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 


BY NATHANIEL P. WILLIS. 


|| are crowned on every height with ruins, and in the 
bosom of every valley lies a cluster of picturesque 
| Stone cottages ; but the fields are naked, and there ate 

aden ea % ' no barren trees ; the mountains are barren and brown, 
es and every thing louks as if the dwellings had been de- 

FROM CHALONS TO LYONS. serted by the people, and nature had at the same time 

I LooKep out of my window the las! thing before go- | gone to decay. I can conceive nothing more melsne 
ing to bed at Chalons, and the familiar constellation choly than the views upon the Saone, seen, as I saw 
of ursa major never shone brighter, and never made | them, though vegetation is out every where, and the 
me a more agreeable promise than that of fair weath- banks should be beautiful if ever. As we approached 
er the following day for my passage down the Saone. | Lyons, the river narrowed, and grew bolder, and the 
I was called at four, and it rained ii torrents. The last ten miles were enchanting, Naturally, the shores 
steamboat was smaller than the smullest I have seen | at this part of the Saone are exceedingly like the high- 
in our country, and crowded to suffvcation with chil-| lands of the Hudson above West Point. Abrupt hille 
dren, women, and lap-dogs. I appropriated my own | rise from the river's edge, and the windings are sharp 
trunk, and spreading my umbrella, sat down upon it, | and constant. But imagine the highlands of the Hud- 
to endure my disappointment with what philosophy I) son crowded with antique chateaux, and covered to 





wed, even the consciousness of my military glory 
ametimes failed to support me, and I sought consola- 
‘jn in the bottle, Things went on from bad to 
corse, till, at last, I was obliged to resign my colonel’s 
soumission. I sunk gradually into obscurity, but still 
retained my love for military affairs; and when‘at 





st could do no better, I was content to swab out | 
ihe artillery of the regiment I had once commanded. | 

Of late years, I have found refuge in the Apples- | 
tury almshouse. My employment is pickM®g oakum ; | 
jr the bruises received by some twenty falls from my | 
jorse, in the course of my military career, have inca- | 
nacitated me for any more active labor ; circumstances | 
tave compelled me to purge and live cleanly ; I so- | 
le my leisure hours with meditations on military 
ilory, and the vanity of earthly things ; and, having 
iveda soldier, I hope to die a philosopler. 





TO AUTUMN. 
BY JOUN KEATS. 
Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness ! 
Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun; 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless 
With fruit the vines that round the thatch-eves run; 
To bend with apples the moss’d cottage-trees, 
And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core; 
To swell the gourd, and plump the hazel-shells 
With a sweet kernel; to set budding more, 
And still more, later flowers for the bees, 
Until they think warm days will never cease, 
For summer has o’er-brimm’'d their clammy cells. 


Who hath not seen thee oft amid thy store? 
Sometimes whoever seeks abroad may find 
Thee sitting careless on a granary floor, 
Thy hair soft-lifted by the winnowing wind ; 
Or on a half-reap’d furrow sound asleep, 
Drowsed with the fume of poppies, while thy hook 
Spares the next swath and all its twined flowers ; 
And sometimes like a gleaner thou dost keep 
Steady thy laden head across a brook ; 
Or by a cider-press, with patient look, 
Thou watchest the last oozings, hours by hours. 


Where are the songs of Spring? Ay, where are thev? 
Think not of them, tiou hast thy music too,— , 
While barred clouds bloom the soft-dying day, 
And touch the stubble-plains with rosy hue ; 
Then in a wailful choir the small gnats mourn 
Among the river sallows, borne aloft 
Meme oneh gonete 
nbs loud bleat from hilly bourn; 
Hedge-crickets sing ; and now with treble soft 
The red-breast whistles from a garden-croft ; 
And gathering swallows twitter in the skies. 





My night and morn, upon the horizon’s verge ; 
an ~ do we know that which we are! 

“tow less what we may be! The eternal surge 
Of time and tide rolls on, and bears afar 

Our bubble ; as the old burst, new emerge 

Vasl’d from the foai “y 


0 : n of ages; while the graves 
f empires he 


ave but like some parting waves.—Byron. 


might. A dirty looking fellow, wlio must have slept the very top with terraces and summer-houses, and 
jin his clothes for a month, came up, with a loaf of | hanging-gardens, gravel walks, and beds of flowere, 
coarse bread under his arm, and adiiressed me, to my | instead of wild pines and precipices, and you may get 
| sufficient astonishment, in Latin! {fe wanted to sit | a very correct idea of the Saone above Lyons. You 
| under my umbrella. [looked at him a second time, | emerge from one of the dark passes of the river by a 
but he had touched my passion. Latin is the only | sudden turn, and there before you lies this large city, 
i thing I have been driven to in this world, that I ever! built on -both banks, at the foot and on the sides of 
really loved ; and the clear, mellow, iactuous pronun- | mountains. The bridges are fine, and the broad, 
| ciation of my dirty companion, equally astonished-and | crowded quays, all along the edges of the river, have 
| pleased me. 
| though rusted somewhat since. Ip 
Lucretius, we got on very tolcrably. We have been 
|man student traveling to Italy, ands iine specimen of | spending the evening at the rooms of a townsman of 
| the class. A dirtier man J never ssw, and hardly a) mine, very pleasantly. 

| finer, or more intellectual face. 
| thing, and served me as a talking guide to the history 


I made room for hin on my trunk, and | a beautiful effect. We landed at the stone stairs, and 
iosophized over | I selected a hotel by chance, where [have found sev- 


Ile was a Ger- |, en Americans of my acquaintance. 





‘le * knew every | 
There is a great deal of magnificence at Lyons, in 
the way of quays, promenades and buildings ; but ite 
One could 
oats have a res-| scarce admire a Venus in such an atmosphere ; and 
taurant from which you order wha‘ you please, and | you cannot find room to stand in Lyons where you 
at any hour. The cabin was set ron.d with small ta-| have not some nauseating odor. I was glad to escape 
| bles, and the passengers made little purtics, and break- from the lower streets, and climb up the long stair ca- 
fasted and dined at their own time. It is much the || ses to the observatory that overhangs the town. From 
better method. I descended to the cabin very hun- the base of this elevation, the descent to the river is 
| ery, about twelve o’clock, and was looking about for | almost a precipice. ‘The houses hang on the side of 
| a place, when a French gentleman politely rose, and | the steep hill, and their doors enter from the long al- 

| observing that I was alone, (my German friend living | leys of stone stair-cases by which you ascend. On 

|on bread and water only,) requested me to join his || every step, and at almost every foot of the way, stood 

party at breakfast. Two young ladics anda lad of) a beggar. They might have touched hands from the 

fourteen sat at the table, and addressing them by their, quay to the summit. If they were not such objects 

familiar names, my polite friend requested them to of rea: wretchedness, it would be laughable to hear 

give me a place ; and then told me that they were his | the church calendar of saints repeated so volubly.— 

daughters and son, and that he was traveling to Italy |, The lame hobble after you, the blind stumble in your 
for the health of the younger girl, a pale, slender crea- || way, the sick lie and stretch out their hands from the 
ture, apparently about eighteen. I was very well | wall, and all begin in the name of the Virgin Mary, 
pleased with my position, and rarely have passed an) and end with ‘ Mon bon Monsieur,’ and ‘ un petit 
hour more agreeably. French girls of the better clas- | sous.’ I confined my charities toa lovely child, that 
ses never talk, but the father was very communica-| started out from its mother’s lap, and ran down to 
tive, anda Parisian, with the cross of the legion of | mect us—a dirty and ragged little thing, but with the 
honor, and we found abundance of matter of conver- | large dark eyes of the province; and a skin, where 
sation. They have stopped at Lyons, where I write \ one could see it, of the clearest nut-brown tint. Her 
at present, and I shall probably join their party to Mar- || mother had five such, and each of them, to any one 
seilles. who loved children, would have been a treasure of 

The clouds broke away after mid-day, and the banks | beauty and interest. 

of the river brightened wonderfully with the change. || It was holy week, and the church of Notre Dame 
The Saone is about the size of the Mohawk, but not de fourvives, which stands on the summit of the hill, 
half so beautiful ; at least for the greater part of its |, was crowded with people. We went in for a moment, 
course. Indeed you can hardly compare American | and sat down ona bench to rest. My companion wae 
with European rivers, for the charm is of another des- || a Swiss captain of artillery, who Was @ passenger in 
cription quite. With us it is nature only, here it is | the boat, a very splendid fellow, with a mustache that 
almost all art. Ourrivers are lovely, because the out- || he might have tied behind his ears. He had address- 
line of the shore is graceful, and particularly because || ed me at the hotel, and proposed that we should visit 
the vegetation is luxuriant. The hills are green, the || the curiosities of the town together. lie was a model 
foliage deep and lavish, the rocks grown over with ofa manly figure, athletic, and soldier-like, and stand- 
veins or moss, the mountains in the distance covered || ing near him was to get the focus of all the dark eyes 
with pines and other forest trees ; every thing is wild, |, in the congregation. 


| of all the places on the river. 


Instead of eating ali at once, as wo do on board the | excessive filthiness spoils every thing. 
| steamboats in America, the French 


| 
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| and nothing looks bare or sterile. The rivers of France i The new square tower stands at the side of the 
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church, and rises to the height of perhaps sixty feet. | the married state may be made more happy than the '| troyed ; and common prudence will induce her to cor 
The view from it is said to be one of the finest in the | single life, or it may become a state of perfect wretch- | ceal from her husband her knowledge of those faults 
world. Ihave scen more extensive ones, but never | edness; and whether your present situation is to be || of his which she cannot expect to obviate, because 
one that comprehended more beauty and interest. Ly- better than that you exchanged for it, depends much | will not increase his affection for her, should he Pe 
ous lies wt the foot, with the Saone winding through or mostly on yourself. It is therefore a matter the 1 that — a is — wane. Ifa woman woyj 
its bogom in abrupt curves; the Rhone comes down | first in order, be well as the first in importance to you, | correct the faults or follies of her husband, she Should 
from the north on the other side of the range of moun- , that you should endeavor to ascertain the means best reflect, that she can only do it by means of her ing, 
. . | oe ve . 7 4) . . | " . aw . a a 
tains, aud meeting the Saone in a broad stream below ' calculated to secure a continuance of that happiness | _ ape ge that she has, in general, NO other jp. 
the town, they stretch off to the south, through a di- | which doubtless you expected to experience in the | uence than what arises from his affections for herm 
versified landscape ; the Alps rise from the cast like married life. On this subject I will endeavor to as- || that the continuance of these depends on the COntiny. 
the edges of a thunder cloud, and the mountains of | sist you. ance of the causes by which they were first kindled 
Savoy fill up the interval to the Rhone. All about | ‘That you were happy during the period spent in | and you inay rest assured, that whatever female Me 
the foot of the monument lie gardens of exquisite cul- ‘courtship, you will not deny. That you were so, tience, mildness, good humor, and tender affeci. 
tivation; and above and below the city, the villas of. arose from the consciousness that you loved and were || cannot accomplish witha husband, frowns, sulks, sharp 
the tich; giving you altogether, as delicious a nucle- beloved in return : and from the pleasing hope or mo- | reproofs, and ill-natured reproaches never can achieve 
us fora broad circle of scenery, as art and nature | ral certainty that you would attain the object of your || By the former he may be soothed and softened jz, 
‘ould create, and one sufficiently in coniresi with the || affections. This hope is realized, and that you are | complaisance, and willingly led to abandon a foible oy 
barrenness of the rocky circumference to enhance the | lappy now, you need no one to tell you. If it is the re- || a fault ; but the latter will inevitably tend to coup hj 
charm, and content you with your position. Half way ciprocated affections of your husband which make you |, mind, to curdle all the milk of human kindness jg jj; 
down the bill lies an old monastery, with a lovely happy, it is yours which make him so; and hence | bosom, ner his resentment, excite his oppos'tigy, 
garden walled in from the world; and several of the | mutual affections constitute the source of connubial and confirm him in error. 
4 ieee A St So 1 . < Sa folicit | ‘ ee 
brotherhood were there, idling up and down the sha- | Uiss, and it is equally true that the + dei of the | ‘My acquaintance with your husband, has indyre; 
ded alloys, with their black dresses sweeping the || married state, follows the loss of those affections. | me to believe, that his whole heart and soul accompa. 
sala a ag ” 7 sia . . . i’ 
me ‘ . ae = at oa foationg ce 3¢ > 18 = - > Wes) 
ground, possibly in holy contemplation. The river On the continuance of the affections, then, no less 4 ny his affections and aversions ; and that it depong 
was. covered with boats, the bells were ringing to than on the choice of a husband, depends your happi- | much on the exercise of your prudence and discretizp, 
church, the slorious old cathedral, so famous for its messin the wedded life. The means to insure a con- || whether he will be to you a kind and tender husband, 
o vgs “ . ; . ~ s \! = ° 5 i ’ 
splendor stood piled up, with its arches and gray tow-  tinuance of those affections, is the subject next in or an unpleasant and uninteresting associate. Pg. 
ere, in the square below; the day was soft, sunny and | course for your consideration. | haps you are now about to ask, it the wife must make 
warm. and existence was a blessing. I leaned over ‘So numerous are the instances in which married) all, and the husband no sacrifice to promote connubig! 
’ LL Ps u VS ¢ seilla. u ’ } : . 3 it 7 , 
the balustrade, | know not how long, looking down people have lost their affections for each other, that f concord and domestic peace? I mean no such thing 
upon the scene about me; and I shall ever remember the unreflecting have hastily concluded, that it is ea- | —on the contrary, so much depends on your mutu 
it na one of those few unalloyed moments, when the  sicr to acquire than retain them. If this be true, it, endeavors, that without the husband’s, the wife's can. 
press of care was taken off my mind, and ihe chain of | goes to prove that you should be more assiduous to | not succeed. But the path Ihave pointed out for sou 
circumstances was strong enough to set aside boththe retain the affections of your husband, than you were | to take, is the surest, nay, the only one tobe pursued, 
, S A Vi ig r 3 Ns an L Je z : “ f ‘ : ? » . ° ° ° ay 
nast and future, and leave me to the quict enjoyment to gain them. But it is not true to the extent which | to produce or continue in him the disposition to a 
of the present. T have found such hours ‘few and many believe. It is very unphilosophical to argue, corresponding course of measures. Can that be 
‘ar between.’ that like causes will not produce like effects—or that | called a sacrifice, which promotes a domestic bliss’ 
the effect will cease, though the cause be continued. | As well may he be said to sacrifice his money whe 
The truth most probably is, that when the affections | gives it for a larger sum. 
of married people become extinct, it is owing to their’; ‘ You will be disappointed if you expect your hus. 
Tre following letter ‘to a young lady’ originally ap- | neglect to continue the cause by which those affec- band’s face always to be the sporting place of smile 
peared several years ago, in the Evening Journal Ir tions were first elicited. What man in his senses, | and graces, or his mind at all times attuned to the soft 
: ™ — a fo} ve st — Tied ne je 40 o,e n 7 tr . ° 
:¢ written in a style unusually agreeable, and breathes if he knew the disposition of the lady he addressed, |; melody of harmonious strains ;— 
- . tees “ _ s 4 4 9 ' * - : 3 es Ld e + s 
throughout, a spirit of ceaidiiaaien and excellent sense, | Would fall in love with a sour, sulky, brawling, ill-na- | ‘As well expest eterna} sunshine, cloudless skies, 
_ 2 ae ener: tee ee ’ ae - : 5 knee SRE as i j As men forever temperate, calm, and wise.’ 
vhich no young pers d without pleas q tured woman? It is the opposite qualities which he | P ae 
eile tj : N Ai RR ie re lg” | sees, or thinks he sees, in the lady of his choice, of Giskneen, Geapprteinan, aed peaylenlty in liste, 
nstruction. Num sc t re b 1; 5© — ae es i} , 
‘ seitiie oe ee ee vp ee which he becomes enamored. It isa countenance 5. | oo oF 8 Geant sania canes, went 
for its republication the Mirr nd w 2 : ee Fe : i i i i 
* ication in the Mirror, - we are happy | lumined with emiles, eyes beaming with intelligence, | S°™etimes operate to disturb his mind, depress bis 
to vratify our espondents Is : 7 Ss, eyes 7 telligen ie ane . i 
oesiebteng i pice an gegen ‘a mouth flowing with sweetness and rood nature i jSpirits, and becloud his visage; producing, petty 
compime fo the esteer —_— Ne . n : ws er 1 : : . 
tapliment to the esteemed author.—Eds. N. Y. nee Sait ; Pe /unusual taciturnity, or a strain of language not re- 
Mirror ; Short, a deportment indicative of modesty, mildness, | : , 
: 1 sail tinct hich } palprag” f hi ‘markable for its mellifluent cadences. 
‘You are now married, and as is usual on such oc- || @%¢ Denignity, to which he pays the homage of his |, 


; ‘ iy W ach @ I saat eae alta os ., || This is not the occasion on which he is to be met 
casions, your friends and acquaintance will profess to | #eart. 41 such were the causes by which were quick. | 


‘ : with a corresponding deportment on the part of his 
iS ma r © 7 ~ 7 7 e i >. t re =|} ° . . ® - aj} 
wish you joy. Many will do so as an act of common | cca mentge sean pendepiege Sabaneta wife. It is rather the time when the exercise of & 


sivility. fools ; : ' ing short of those will insure the affections of the hus- | : es . 

a —_ — “—- a band ; for when the es ah a igi | her philosophy is indispensable, a time when bet 
7 ee oo e — a - “ na anaronts § se nneenll cease, and inn wien pa canindaies ‘| temper is to be tried, her heart probed, and her affec 
« soutcitude for your welfare, I think I am entitled to ,, Recessarly y y "55 | tions put to the test ; the time when by her kind, sot. 
the credit of meaning something more than the per- | Will become the inmates of your household. 


| ; ; 7 and sympathizing language, and a countenance ai 
formance of an empty ceremony. But when congrat- | More of the happiness of married people is involv. | —. ee 
i} | 


' : ; ; ‘ i ‘| conduct bearing testimony to its sincerity, that hes 
aiating you, I know no better way of proving the sin- | => ate Cane Diag, Hie SHR pent, Gon seg |to be comforted at least with the reflection, that be 
cerity of my professions, than by tendering you my | succesting period of their conaubts! sesecistion.— i has a friend in adversity as well as in prosperity, é 
advice as to some of the means I deem necessary to 


There are probably but few instances where persons || nage Pam ciblr 
be pursued in ord ituati newly married do not discover, and that too, in an ear- || Per his sorrows as in his joys. I may Pit 
be pursued in order to render your new situation a y : : ee ae > ‘ | be singular in the opinion, but I could never entertain 
natter of yeal felicitation: | ly period of their matrimonial relation, each in the oth- |, en fullest confidence even in the virtue of that fem 

‘Young per ople are very apt to think, if they think be some trait of character which had before eg | whose sympathies could ‘not be excited by the somot* 
at allon the subject, that when they get married their their observation—and much, very much, depends on | of others ; and surely a wife can never appear 6 ihe 
cares are all scattered to the winds, and that their| the course they may pursue on those occasions.— | terestine and amiable in the eyes of her husband, # 
h ae es © || Should the newly discovered fault; follies of the || Testing ane amia yes” ig 
happiness is secured for life. So far from the trnth || Wiy CScovered Baus oF fouies of the | when he sees her melting with kindness to him, a 
is such a thought, that when reality awakens them || husband appear to be such as preclude the hope of | sorrowing for his sorrows. In short, it should be the 
from the dream of uninterrupted bliss, they find their | their being corrected, however unpleasant the task, i obiect of your unremitted attention, to make him feel 
sofrows certainly doubled, and whether their joys are the wife’s easiest course will be to endeavor to ac. || = his Ash is a place of refuge from his cares® 
to be increased or not, depends mostly on themselves; || commodate herself to them. If she cannot bring her | sanctuary from the frowns of adverse fortune, 
and they will still find causes enough to interrupt their | 


and he 
circumstances to her mind, the alternative is ring | 5 ire his own 
i honcl : : ' here. | will seek it as naturally as he would desire his 
happiness, though each should do their best to pre- 


her mind to her circumstances. Custom and habit | . 
vent or counteract them. One thing is certain, that | tend to lessen the effect of evils which cannot be des- || 





ADVICE TO A YOUNG MARRIED LADY. 


BY JUDGE HERTTELL OF NEW YORk. 


| felicity. - 
‘But whena husband ceases to regard his hom 
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a happiest place on earth, he would shun it as he | 
_ould fly his troubles ; and as it often happens, will | 
* the road to ruin, and seek at the ale house, the | 
aning table, or more indecent places, a refuge from | 
iynestic broils, the consequences of which, though | 
ven seen, are too disgusting for detail. | 
“tt could not be deemed a compliment to your hus- | 
song's taste, to suppose he will be entirely indifferent 
1p yout dress, or pleased to see you careless in this | 
vcnect either at home or abroad. Those wives have | 
. reflected much, who think a slip-shod slattern | 
‘yrds nothing of her husband’s good opinion ; or | 
gt the lack of neatness in domestic dress is a cer- | 
a indication of her indolence and the discorded | 
- of her habitation. If your husband loves you | 
» could not but feel somewhat of disappointment, | 
ould the personal appearance of his wife be much | 
orior to that of the girl he courted, or to the gene- 
nity of those females with whom you may happen | 
t0 ssociate. He cannot but make comparisons, and | 
sould be your care that they should not result in | 
our disadvantage. | 
' «Extravagance in dress should also be avoided as 
‘calculated to increase the respectability of a mar- 
red lady, and it sometimes occasions surmises no 

sige creditable to the female character. Indeed, you | 
ja2it, by consulting your husband’s wishes in this | 
spect, to leave him not a doubt, that your dress is | 
ishioned to meet his approbation, more than to at- | 
net the gaze or gain the admiration of any or every | 
ther person. It may be thought, perhaps by some, | 
hat the dress of the wife is, to the husband, a matter | 
{very trifling consequence ; but rely upon it, the ef- | 
et of disregarding his opinions on this subject, is 


| 
| 


pit always wholly unimportant. 7 


‘You have doubtless seen and heard enough to | 
ov, that nothing short of crime, can more impair | 
te respectability of a married lady, than often being 
vei et public places, unattended by her husband.— | 
‘iould yours have no desire to be thronged with com- | 
pay at home, nor disposition to seek it abroad ; or | 
jauld you unfortunately aspire to live in a style in- | 
jasstent with his feelings or resources, I have al- | 


ly said enough to show you, that no action of , had not learned,’ says Dr. Channing, ‘ the superficial 
wuts savoring of opposition, no look soured by disap-_ 


piutuent, no expression tinctured with reproach, will 
spose him the more to gratify your wishes. That 


’ 
hey are adopted. 
A 


vtupt contradiction of any one, though sometimes 
‘eect of an unguarded moment, is gencrally regard- 


is 4 sure indication of low and vulgar breeding; | 


iteuch conduct in a wife towards a husband, seldom 


estimation of all who may happen to witness such 
Hustance of her folly and imprudence. Much of 
F tespectability of the wife is reflected from the hus- 


“it; and when she, by her indiscretion lessens his, | 


ke iS sure to sink her own in public estimation. 

in conclude—I have voluntarily, and perhaps offi- 
“isy, offered you my counsel, and the best my 
‘suent can afford: My motive is your good; but 
epends on yourself whether or not it will be useful 
You. But keep this letter by you, and if at the end 


'luree or four years, you shall think yourself not, genius. But what gives Scott the highest place in || 


— by its contents, you have my assent to 
tn it, 


“}attend you through life, is the sincere wish and 
Must hope of your friend.’ 





Tae ‘teasures of the deep are mot so precious 
“sare the concealed comforts of a man 

Lock? : 

tck'd up in woman’s love.—Middleton. 


From the Boston Literary Magazine. 
POETRY AND COMMON SENSE. 
Scribendi recte accipere et principium et fons. 
Ars. Poetica, 309. 
THERE is an opinion too general in the world, that 
poetry is something out of the sphere of common 
{ life,—something mysterious, as if its objects were not 
what this earth affords. Hence many have been led | 
to suppose, that in order to be a good poet, nothing is 
necessary but a fertile imagination. But this opinion 
evidently proceeds on a false notion of the true nature. 
| Of poetry. So far from partaking in the least degree 
| of the character of mystery, genuine poetry lies in 
| just delineations of what is addressed to the senses in | 
|the outward world, and of the thoughts and feclings 
| that are at work in the human soul. 
| If the objects of poetry be thus real, the philosophy 
of the mind, it seems to me, would not teach that a 
| fertile imagination should be the sole element in the 
| poet’s character. This surely is essential, and should 
| perhaps be the predominent clement. But a poet, 1 
| contend, to be perfect, should possess a sound judg. | 
‘ment. Perhaps the idea would be better conveyed by | 
| saying that the poet should have a full share of that 
|homely endowment, called Common Sense. Poeti- 
cal genius, indeed, and common sense, have always 
| been considered as incompatible. 





extremely rare. 
in the assertion, that the greatest poets have been 
men in whose characters there was the nearest ap- 
proach to this union. Take the very first of pocts— 
Homer. 
yet who can read his graphic descriptions of men and 
manners, without feeling that the bard and the man 
go along witheach other? The same remark may 
be applied with still more truth to our own Shak- 
speare ; who has delineated human nature so faithfully, 
that it has been maintained that a complete system 
| of moral philosophy might,.be drawn from his works.* 

The mind of Milton, too, was ‘ broad and general as 
the casing air.’ His rich imagination was tempered 
by a sound and comprehensive understanding. ‘ He 


| 


doctrine of a later day, that poetry flourishes most in 
an uncultivated soil, and that imagination shapes its 


| brightest visions from the mists of a superstitious age ; 
ich means cannot succeed with a man of sense and | 
hil, is as obvious as the indiscretion through which | 


and he had no dread of accumulating knowledge, lest 
it should oppress and smother his genius. 


| = ° . 5 ° 
;to its own boundless contributions trom all regions 
|| under heaven.’ 

The last instance I would cite as illustrative of the 


|| ments of his character as so beautifully proportioned, 
that we feel much the same pleasure in contemplating 
it that we doin beholding some noble specimen of 
architecture. We admire its simple and divinely-ac- 
| cordant grandeur. to be ranked 
i| with the highest. Asa novelist—a kind of writer 
:, who may be called the poet of prize—unrivaicd. His 
|| powers, in short, are as various as the subjects he has 
|| treated, and every province of literature las received 
i contributions from his pen. ‘This is the praise of his 


Asa poet, he is 


| our affections, and will probably go far to secure his 


r immortality, is that spirit of good feeling and good | 


‘ 
That bl } s | = : oi y . eee Ae 
5 e yihL S r a ] <j ‘ ‘ 
ssings of health, peace, and prosperity | sense which is manifest on ev ery page of his wri | unrestr: ined action of our best powers. 


|| great good of Christianity, nor can we conceive ¢ 


'| greater within the gift of God.— Channing 
son This giant of learning once made me bet that he would }/ 


| tings. 


| 


*The reader will doubtless recollect the anecdote told of Por- 





hold a conversation of any length, upon any subject not con- 





j ' 


; speare. Porson won the wager 


And it must be | 
‘| acknowledged that the union of these two qualities is 
But I believe facts will bear me out | 


Though we know him only from his works, | 


Accord- | 
| ingly, his poetry reminds us of the ocean, which adds | 


aa ; a : ‘and higher me 
|| point in question—and it is perhaps the best—is that | 


F'sto tender him ridiculous and her contemptible in , master-spirit of our age, Sir Walter Scott. The ele- | 


‘| nected with science, and would use only the words of Shak- || 


FREEDOM OF THE MIND. 


I caxt that mind free which masters the senses, whic! 
protects itself against animal appetites, which « 
temns pleasure and pain in comparison with its ow. 
energy, which penetrates beneath the body and recog 
nizes its own reality and greatness, which passes lite, 
not in asking what it shal! eat os drink, but in hunger. 
ing, thirsting, and seeking after righteousness. 

1 call that mind free which escapes the bondage of 
matter—which, instead of stopping at the material 
universe and making it a prison wall, passes beyond 
to its Author, and finds in the radiant signatures 
which it every where bears of the Lafinite Spirit, help: 
to its own spiritual enlargement. 

1 call that mind free which jealously 
tellectual rights and powers, which opens itse!t t 


PUTS 


light whencesoever it may come, which receives new 
truih as an angel from heaven, which while consulting 
others, enquires still more of the oracle within itself, 
and uses instruction from abroad, not to supereedk 
but to quicken and exalt its own energies. 

I call that mind free, which sets no bounds 
love, which is not linprisoned in itself or in a sect, 
which recognizes in all human beings the image ot 
God and the rights of his children, which delplite 
in virtue and sympathizes with sufloring wheneves 
they are seen, which conquers pride, anger and th, 
and offers itself up a willing victim to the cause ef 
mankind. 

I cal! that mind free, which is not passively formed 
by outward circumstances, which is not swept away 
by the torrent of events, which is not the creature of 
accidenta! impulse, but which bends events to its own 
improvement, and acts from an inward spring, fi 
immutable principles which it has deliberately ¢ 
poused, 

¥ call that mind free, which protects itself agaimss 


2 usurpations of society, which does not cower t 
the usurpations of society 
} ms nia ss | ary | +t ie aan mmtahia ¢ 
human opmion, which feels itself accountable toa 


| higher tribunal than man’s, which respects a higher 


law than fashion, which respects itself too much to 
be the slave or tool of the many or the few. 

J call that mind free, which through confidence in 
God, and in the power of virtue, has cast off all fear, 
but that of wrong doing, which menace nor peril can 
enthral, which is calin in the midst of tumults, and 
possesses itself though all else be lost. 


I call that mind free, which resists the bondage of 


habit, which does not mechanically repeat itself and 
copy the past, which does not live on its own virtues 


‘ 


| which does not enslave itself to precise rules, but 


which forgets what is behind, and listens for new 


litions of conscience, and rejoices to 


pour itself forth in tvesh and higher exertions 





I call that mind free, which is jealous of its owt 


freedom, which guards itself from veing merged in 
others, which guards its empire over itself as nobler 
than the ernpire of the world. 

In tine, I call that mind free, whic! 
its affinity to God, and confiding i s promises by 
Facne (} lf £ > 3A 
Jesus Cii the unfo-ding 


of all its powers, which passes the bounds of time and 


» Ch scious of 








rist, devotes } 






death, which hopes to advance forever and which finds 
inexhaustible power, both for action and suffering, im 
the prospect of immortality. 

Such is the spiritual freedom, which Christ cami 
to give. It consists in moral force, in self control, in 
the enlargement of thought and affection, and in the 
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*Tis casiest dealing with the firmest mind - 
More just, when it resists, and where it yields, more kinc 
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THE DEEP. 


BY JOHN G. C. PRAINARD. 


Tuere’s beauty in the deep:— 
The wave is bluer than the sky; 
And though the light shine bright on high, 
More softly do the sea-gems glow 
That sparkle in the depths below ; 
The rainbow’s tints are only made 
When on the waters they are laid, 
And Sun and Moon most sweetly shine 
Upon the ocean’s level brine. 
There’s beauty in the deep. 


There’s music in the deep :— 


It is not in the surf’s rotgh roar, 
Nor in the whispering, shelly shore— 
They are but earthly sounds, that tell 


How little of the sea-nymph’s shell, 

That sends its loud, clear note abroad, 

Or winds its sofiness throush the fiood, 

Echoes through groves with coral gay, 

And dies, on spongy banks, away. 
There ’s music in the deep. 


There ’s quict in the deep :— 

Above, let tides and tempests rave, 

And earth-born whirlwinds wake the wave ; 

Above, let care and fear contend, 

With sin and sorrow to the end: 

Here, far beneath the tainted foam, 

That frets above our peaceful home, 

We dream in joy, and wake in love, 

Nor know the rage that yells above. 
There’s quiet in the deep. 


QA BOUVQUBB. 











ERRATA. 


[their train at will; but the reverse is the case, for the 
| poet, whether bard or minstrel, is always considered 
| as paying court to the Muses. 

| $d. That, too, was intentional. In the original we 
‘did not understand the meaning. The author says— 
| ‘crests of the waves—not the field of battle.’ We 
still doubt the correctness of the figure, for although 
| we have been upon the mighty deep in tempest and 
‘in calm, we never heard the ‘crests of the waves’ 
raise aloud clashing din. But he says, ‘else, where 
| is the sense of the following line? We know not ; 
| but one line may as well be meaningless as another. 
Had there been a semicolon aftex the word ‘loud,’ || 
as the line was printed; and had the next line been || 
|made to read 
ic Where woodland murmurs saddened Mirth to hear them ; 





/we think both lines would have had a meaning, and 
| the whole been much improved. The d which makes | 
shear’ dear, is a typographical error accidentally over- 1 
looked by the corrector, not by the proof-reader. 
| 4th. This was occasioned partly by illegibility of the 
manuscript, but we think it better than the original. 
It is too great a stretch of the poetic license, to use 
the verb sear as anoun, in such connexion. The 
‘quotation given in the author’s letter—‘He hugs or 
kisses the burning, wasting thoughts within’—does 
not exhibit a precedent. We do not like the line as 
| it stands in the printed copy, and were ‘tear’ altered || 
| to ‘sear,’ it would in our opinion be still worse. If | 
| the line in question was made to read—— 
| * Bidding thee kiss the tear that marks thee lone,’ 
| we think it would be decidedly improved, and then the 


‘quotation given as a precedent would be more appli- 








| 
| 





WE regret exceedingly that our unknown friend, the 
author of the Ode in our last number, had so much 
occasion for complaint. His manuscript came to us 
through the Post Office, from whence we knew not. 
It was not punctuated, and many words were hardly 
intelligible. Some of those which he marks as errors, 


were altered intentionally, and others are typographi- | 


cal errors, accidentally overlooked. , Our reasons for 
altering we give below—the errata we insert as he 
has written it. 

AIst. In the quotation, ‘ vivis? should be ¢ viris.’ 

2d. First part, second verse, last line, ‘ minstrel strain’ should 
de ‘ minstrel train.’ 

3d. Second part, first verse, 9th line, ‘clashing arms’ should 
be ‘clashing crests.’ In the next line, ¢ dear thei’ should be 
* hear them.’ 

Ath. Second part, second verse, 10th line, ‘kiss the tear’ 
should be ‘ kiss the sear ’—the verb sear used as a noun. 

5th. Last line ofthe same verse, for ¢ although’ read ‘ though.’ 

6th. Last verse of the Ode, 4th line, ‘ influence lends’ should 
be‘ influence shall lend,’ and the verb‘ bids,’ in the next line, 
of course should be ¢ bid.’ 

With regard to the first correction, we would in- 
form the writer that the proof sheet was shown to a 
Latin scholar (we know but little of Latin) who pro- 
nounced it correct, and we considered his declaration 
sufficient evidence. 

2d. That was intentional. He says it should be 
‘train,’ meaning the Muses. We understood it to 
mean, that the person of whom he was speaking, 
moulded the strain of the bard or the minstrel, at 
pleasure. The term ‘bard,’ we consider applicable 
to any poet; while ‘ minstrel’ applies to such only as 
write poetry which is particularly adapted to music. 
A bard may write only blank verse—a minstrel writes 
songs. Percival writes both. Therefore we consid- 
ered the line as we altered it, peculiarly applicable to 
him. We still doubt the correctness of the original, 
and for this reason. The Muses of course are con- 
sidered as pefsons, and taken collectively, form a 
train. ‘ Molded’ signified formed into a particular 
shape. If the Muses courted the joet, he might form 





‘cable. The author will allow the similarity between 
| the expressions ‘ kiss the tear,’ and ‘kiss the thought.’ 
i 5th. To this we plead guilty. We mistook the |, 
|| metre by substituting sound for syllables. We think | 
| few would detect any irregularity in the measure as || 
| the line appeared ; and, in the original, the accent 1 
| made it seem lame, when no fault really did exist. 
| 6th. We plead the same excuse for this. The }, 
| word ‘shall’ was intentionally omitted. If we had | 
‘not added the s to ¢ lend,’ and ‘ bid,’ the rhyme, sense 
and grammar would have been unimpaired, and the 
} verse, we think, would have been more smooth with- 

out the verb ‘shall.’ ‘Ifthe breeze, its softening in- | 
fluence shall lend,’ ‘influence should lend,’ and— if | 
the breeze its softening influence lend,’ are but differ- | 
ent readings to express the same meaning. The| 
first of these examples we do not like; the second we 
think is better, because we consider ‘ should’ prefera- | 
ble to shall ;’ but the last is the best, for reasons above | 
stated. ‘Ifthe breeze lend,’ and ‘ if the breeze should 

lend,’ in this instance, would convey precisely the 

same meaning. The measure is perfect with or with- 

out shall or should; because the words ‘softening,’ 
and ‘influence,’ either of them separately, may be 
pronounced with two or three syllables, and taken té- 
| gether, make four, five, or six, as best suits the con- 
| venience. 

What we have written, we do not intend as a criti- 
cism, but as the complaint of the author was occasion- 
ed by our alterations, we felt it necessary to explain 
| our reasons for making them. Asa whole, we like 
the piece exceedingly well, and hope to receive many 
|More from the same source. Some other alterations 
|which we made, he does not mention, and therefore 
we conclude he approves them. Had we known the 
author, we should not have altered it without first con- 
sulting him. One thing we would request him to at- 
|tend more particularly to—his punctuation ; for he 

must be aware that.by this, the sense may sometimes 
be materially affected. We repeat it, we hope to 
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STRAWS. 


For the first time since the commencement 
paper has it been spoken of in terms other th 
mendatory, or ourself treated otherwise th 
the most flattering kindness and respect. 

article in our last, which perhaps might ha 
a little too personal, has aroused the ind 


of this 
4N com. 
an with 
But an 
ve been 
ignation 


| of some of our neighbors ; and a phalanx of 00 1s 


arrayed against us. Personal abuse we can Never 
stoopto. We consider the articles equaled in insio 
nificance only by their respective authors, and ot 
beneath our contempt as their papers are beneath oy 
notice. ‘The papers, viz. The Literary Tablet ( 
fanation of the name of Literature,) and the |, 


pro. 


oe 
Ades’ 


Mirror (to which should be affixed ‘of Security» 
me 


we exchanged with, only at their repeated and earos 
solicitation. They are totally worthless to us, never 
having been guiiy of selecting an article from either 


of them. Our readers will pardon the mention of ¢, 


| ther, but the abusive attack on our corr spondents 


contained in the last number of the first mentioned, 
calls for a notice from us. 

We believe that Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, J. G. Whit. 
ier, Esq., Miss H. A. Allen, and many others of our 
correspondents, notwithstanding the doubt expressed 
by the Tablet, of their ability to write a good article, 
at least know enough to keep their productions fron 


columns which are prostituted to the circulation of 


vulgar anecdotes and personal abuse ; and consequent. 
ly will never ‘cast their pearls before’ Mr. Edwin 
Peck. 

The Ladies’ Mirror informs his readers that we ar 
six feet high, have light hair, and sometimes scribble 
¢‘mawkish and unnatural love stories;’ but forvets to 
mention that he had stolen one of these to gratify his 
readers, and in the same number amalgamated it with 
what he cails ‘choicest flowers, from Nature’s garden 
cull’d,’ or that the paper which he abuses with suck 
puerile violence, furnished him with the copy for at 
least one fourth part of his paper. Our productions 
are before the public, and are open to fair and manly 
criticism, from which we would not shrink. We have 
only to say if they are worth copying, they are worth 
crediting. Some other personalities, in which he in 
dulges, are such as we cannot defile our columns by 
noticing; and indeed we can hardly excuse ourself 
for replying to either of the abovementioned prints at 
all. If the ambition of either of them ever caused 
any aspirations after common decency, and if that de 
sire should ever be attained, then, and not till the 
shall we be guilty of a second offence. 








Tur Museum.—It is with pleasure, that we again 
notice this valuable and interesting periodical. Th8 
August No. is unusually excellent, and a very decided 
improvement is manifest in the typographical exec 
tion. The table of Contents may be found on out 
advertising page. 





To CorRESPONDENTS.-—* Emma Grandison * posses 
much interest; but as it is necessary that we should 
carefully eschew every thing which, in any degree 
interferes with the religious opinions of mankind, wa 
are reluctantly compelled to reject it. The writer cal 
receive it by sending tous. 

‘Chaleena’ wants interest. 
fault. ‘The ‘Extracts from a Scrap Book 
use to us, for which and other favors, the au 
accept our thanks. 

‘Lines, not copied from an old 
are exceedingly good. The length o 
its local allusions, would render it uninteresting t0 a 
readers. The writer will hear from us more direct} 


We know no othe 
? will bed 
thor wi 
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f tle article, an 











hear from him again. 


as soon as we can find leisure. 
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